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Poetry and Two Wars 
by Edgell Rickword 


‘In the stress of a nation’s peril some of its greatest songs are born,” 
claimed the Preface to an anthology of patriotic verse published in 1914. 
“The fact is,” asserts a leader in The Times Literary Supplement in 
1941, “the war may mean a renaissance of English literature, which for 
years has threatened to pass away in fatuous experiments.” “ Thank 
God this has burnt up the aesthetes,” a literary friend wrote to me in 
1915. And in January this year Sir Hugh Walpole proclaims, “ After 
Dunkirk, new poets were born.” 

The parallelism between these utterances at the outset of two wars 
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could be illustrated by many other examples. Though emotional rather 
than intellectual, they expose the bankruptcy of middle-class literary 
theory, which can prescribe no other remedy for the re-juvenation of our 
literature than a periodical blood-bath in which a large proportion of its 
potential creators must be destroyed. 

Granted that a close contact with reality is the essential for a healthy 
literature, it is precisely those forces which have a practical monopoly of 
the means of expression whose pressure has all the time been exercised 
in keeping the intellectuals from participation in the vitalising social 
struggle, and who now endeavour to represent mutual massacre as the 
divinely-ordained opportunity for genius to fulfil itself. But the 
parallels with the first world war are less interesting than the disparity 
which the lapse of time reveals as this much-prophesied parturition is 
once again dangerously delayed. 

Whenever history repeats itself, or is about to, on a higher level, it has 
its farcical or sentimental reflection on a lower one. And as, after 
Brooke’s sonnets, no heroic literature did in fact develop, but instead the 
damning veracity of Barbusse, Sassoon, Owen—so we can expect that 
the terrible logic of experience will prove stronger than the wishfulness 
of The Times. “This book is not about heroes. English poetry is not 
yet fit to speak of them,” wrote Owen of his own poems in 1918. Nor 
has poetry employed the interval in qualifying to do so. 

An interesting exposition of part of the dilemma in which the confused 
progressives of yesterday find themselves is made by a natural Con- 
servative, Lord David Cecil. 

“Now that the clash has come” (between the forces of reaction and 
progress, according to the critic) “these writers seem strangely dubious 
as to the part they should play in it. They seem equally incapable of 
Brooke’s passionate fighting spirit or Owen’s passionate pacifism.’ It is 
understandable. The combatants in 1914 hoped they were fighting a 
war ‘to end war.’ In view of the events of the last twenty years no one 
can be convinced that England’s victory, however decisive, will certainly 
ensure a permanent peace.” As a consolation and philosophy for writers 
in a world supposedly made safe for Anglo-American imperialism, Lord 
Cecil appropriately recommends a creed which accepts suffering as an 
inevitable feature of a sinful world and which teaches “that it is in 
suffering, if properly understood, that we can achieve the intensest 
vision of God.” 

But the T.L.S. is not gratified at the notion of our writers setting out 
to achieve the Beatific Vision with Hitler threatening the Suez Canal, 
and in an editorial comment it gently chides its aristocratic contributor 
for not setting them a task showing a more immediate return, such as 
the romanticisation of the present armed conflict. “The perils of our 
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day,” exclaims the leader writer, “demand primarily a literature that 
deals with war as it is, its brutality, its incongruous interruption of life, 
its victimization, and the heroism of men and women who prefer death 
to submission to a dehumanising tyranny. And this, too, should lead to 
a literature of England as it is. Lack of themes, indeed! ” 

There in essence, substituting the word life for war, are the character- 
istics of the literature which the working-class movement develops in its 
struggle to free itself from the cultural disabilities of a decadent civilisa- 
tion. So why should The Times, which for so many years has been 
commending the elegant vapidities and fatuous experiments of secluded 
ladies and gentlemen to the cormorant appetites of its leisured readers, 
and hushing down on the genuine things created under the most adverse 
conditions by actual participants in the social struggle, suddenly call for 
a recognition of the brutality of existence and of the heroism of ordinary 
men and women? 

Because it knows, the old fox of Printing House Square, that the mis- 
fortunes it enumerates would be laid, by the authors it trusted and 
boosted, to the charge of the external enemy, whereas in. peace-time they 
could not but be laid to a home account. Brutality in itself neither 
makes nor mars literature. A cult of brutality, in subject matter and 
technique, has been common, since the last war, to all countries where 
the anarchic play of forces fosters the growth of anti-social impulses. So 
the fact that scores of people are drowned in sewage through a bursting 
bomb does not provide a “nobler opportunity” for the writer, to use 
this unctuous journalist’s phrase, than the fact that scores of men are 
choked to death by fire-damp in a blocked working. 

To the T.L.S. and its circle of readers, peace and war may ve suarply 
distinguished, but to the majority of the inhabitants, war only accentu- 
ate§ miseries which are part and parcel of their daily lives. Not to speak 
of conditions on far-away plantations, the brutality of industrial life 
can be reckoned by the fact that the output per worker per hour has 
nearly doubled since the last war; the “incongruous interruption of 
life” is a good description of the fate of the worker flung on to the 
scrap-heap of unemployment when still in his prime; the threat of 
victimisation is always over the militant’s head, whilst James Connolly’s 
is only one name out of a great army who have “preferred death to a 
dehumanising tyranny.” Lack of themes, indeed! 

But although war and peace are not polar opposites (war 1s ue con- 
tinuation of politics by other means) it would be equally fallacious to 
treat them as identical modes of existence. The speeding-up of the 
time-norm, the immediate and no longer merely pervasive threat to life 
itself, the cumulative repetition of records of destruction mounting to a 
climax of hysteria, are some of the factors in an atmosphere charged with 
immense potentialities to which the artist must respond. In the ruin of 
individual hopes it is difficult not to succumb to a sense of the malig- 
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nancy of human life itself. In the early days of the war, before the 
T.L.S. had realised that this in fact was the “ nobler opportunity ” for 
lack of which writers had been frittering away their talents, that journal 
published a poem by Miss Edith Sitwell which described a ghastly 
vision of a bog of decay and deliquescence in which mankind was sinking 
till all human outline was lost in the primal slime from which differ- 
entiated life first arose. Later the T.L.S. and the class it represents took 
heart to believe that the unleashing of this immeasurable destruction 
might not bring down on them the retribution they had earned. Hence 
the lead given for a literature which will admit the brutality of war—in 
effect to legitimise the offspring of the experience of the last war, books 
which had broken through the conspiracy of official eye-witnesses and 
blood-thirsty servile journalists. 

Such a step might hope to sterilise their potentially inflammatory 
content, an old trick of our masters when cornered. But if official 
criticism is to be based on the doctrine of the “nobler opportunity ” 
provided by the war, then a crucial point has been reached in the 
adaptation to bourgeois hypocrisy of the Fascist ideology of art. 

War is the result of the same human will that condemns the people to 
low and precarious standard of life whether engaged with an external 
foe or not. Lack of this understanding prevented Sassoon from 
developing in peace-time a poetry of indignant pity and keen satire such 
as he wrote out of his war experience. His latest book shows him now 
to be introspective and vaguely mystical, whilst his satiric gift has sunk 
to the vulgar commonplace of: 

“The cultural crusade of Teuton tanks.” 

And the poet who wrote in Attack: 

“Then, clumsily bowed 
With bombs and guns and shovels and battle gear, 
Men jostle and climb to meet the bristling fire. 
Lines of grey muttering faces, masked with fear, 
They leave their trenches, going over the top 
While time ticks blank and busy on their wrists, 
And hope, with furtive eyes and grappling fists, 
Flounders in mud. O Jesu, make it stop. . . .” 

a passage which in its truth gives “courage” real meaning, in the last 
line of a new poem describes courage as 

“A kneeling angel holding faith’s front line,” 

which is emptily rhetorical. 

Yet Sassoon came near to seeing the human motwwation behind the 
seemingly cosmic disaster. Read any of the war section in his “ Poems 
Newly Selected,” particularly To Any Dead Officer 

“Good-bye, old lad! Remember me to God, 
And tell Him that our Politicians swear 
They won’t give in till Prussian Rule’s been trod 


Under the Heel of England. . . . Are you there? 
Yes . . . and the War won’t end for at least two years; 
But we’ve got stacks of men . . . I’m blind with tears, 
Staring into the dark. Cheero! 
I wish they’d killed you in a decent show.” 
Or consider this from Reconciliation (unfortunately omitted from the 
new. selection) spoken to a mother standing by her son’s grave: 
“Men fought like brutes; and hideous things were done: 
And you have nourished hatred, harsh and blind. 
But in that Golgotha perhaps you'll find 
The mothers of the men who killed your son.” 

Reading that with its reflection of the real internationalism so strong 
in 1919, I feel it was one of the things he meant when he said in another 
poem: 

“Look down, and swear by the slain of the War 
that you'll never forget! ” 

And Owen, too, saw in national-political ambitions which the statesmen 
would not give up, the reason for the continuance of the war which no 
longer inspired the faith of the soldiers of either side. 

The true poets must be truthful, said Owen. There can be no more 
specific instruction today than that. But mere realism, how brutally 
factual, is not truth. The concrete experience, which must be the 
writer’s starting-point, does not exist in isolation from the complex of 
social relationships. A hungry woman in a Barcelona food-queue during 
the war of intervention and a hungry woman in a Liverpool food-queue 
(if Lord Woolton had not abolished food-queues) would at first glance 
appear to be objectively identical as subject matter for a poem or story. 
But their hunger (if we may be permitted to stretch the imagination so 
far in the case of the Liverpool woman) though due to the same ultimate 
cause, would have as immediate cause something quite different, one 
being a matter of the common interest, the other that of individual 
interests. Each would have its particular emotional expression which 
it is the writer’s job to clarify and represent in a vivid way. What 
brought out fortitude in Barcelona might provoke indignation in Liver- 
pool. So, as it is not hunger “in general” that provides the subject- 
matter for true poetry, so it is not war “in general,” but the particular 
war in which the writer is involved. And to thei extent to which he can 
catch the peculiar emotional atmosphere of the war his work will 
embody the truth about it. It is not necessarily a matter of torn bodies 
and blasted buildings. The Good Soldier Schweik, with its broad farce, 
slapstick even, exposes the corruption and oppression of the old 
Austrian Empire more vividly than a straight-forward denunciation. It 
is a matter of being able to see what is under one’s nose, not of any 
particular manner or approach to the subject; ridicule and indignation 
equally serve the truth. The only condition is to feel as the people feel, 
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not as the journalists pretend they feel, nor as we abstractedly, might 
like them to feel. Such writers can only come from among the people. 
The startling success of Sassoon, his sudden ability to speak out, must 
have been stimulated by his contact with the masses in uniform. Losing 
that, he has relapsed into mysticism and verbiage. All honour to those 
who from a privileged class-position found expression for the wrongs of 
the suffering people, though they could do no more than protest at the 
inhumanity of war. But today the consciousness of what war is is not 
confined to a handful of advanced industrial workers, it is widespread 
throughout the mass of the people themselves. The true poets of this 
war have a vast potential audience, and the fact that they are bound up 
with the masses themselves will determine the significance of the war 
literature to come. These potential poets had passed through the stage 
of emotional protest before the war caught them, so that they see the 
war not as a temporary disease, but as the culminating criminality of a 
system. They had already accepted the organisation of that emotional 
protest with the aim of altering the conditions that gave rise to it. So 
the emotions will not expend themselves in anger and pity, but, fusing 
these with understanding, forge instruments to free men’s minds from 
false hatreds and bring out their underlying confidence in their own 
ability to make the rebel songs come true. 


Eating in War Time 
by Patricia Byron 


It is an obvious truism to say that the national diet of a country arises 
from the local conditions existing there. The Norwegians do not eat 
such large quantities of smoked and salted fish because as a race they 
have a natural craving for these foods, but because the rocky mature of 
their country makes it unsuitable for the rearing of livestock for meat, 
and the difficulties of transport, particularly during the long cold 
winters, are such that for all except coast dwellers it is essential that the 
fish should keep for an indefinite period. 

Less obvious, but equally true is that the national diet of a country 
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will continue for a long time after the conditions that gave rise to it have 
ceased to exist. For instance, the traditional dishes of England: the 
roast surloins of beef, meat and game pies and pasties, great variety of 
cheeses, and Christmas fare of roast turkey and plum pudding. 

This diet is a hangover from the days, before the industrial revolution, 
when England was a rich agricultural and pastoral country with a com- 
paratively small population. That meat was once plentiful and cheap is 
shown by the large size of the joints into which mutton and beef are 
still cut, and which have no equivalent on the continent. 

Although it is a long time since the vast majority of the people of this 
country could enjoy the food that is known throughout the world as 
“typically English,” a new national diet had not yet been evolved. Most 
people live on bread, margarine, tinned salmon, fried fish and similar 
foods during the week, and save up for the traditional Sunday dinner of 
roast beef, Yorkshire pudding and apple tart. 

Beef, out of 41b., will lose 1 1b. in boiling, 1 lb. 3 oz. in baking, and 
1 lb. 60z. in roasting, so that the latter method is by far the most 
extravagant, as well as requiring tenderer and more expensive cuts of 
meat, and rendering no broth for soup. 

So 1941 has brought us to the end of the ladder. First meat was 
plentiful and cheap, then it was a luxury that could only be enjoyed 
once a week, and now it has practically gone altogether. 

In the face of the grave and growing food problem that the war has 
brought to this country, the Government has inspired the Home page 
editresses to fill columns of newsprint with recipes on how to make the 
Sunday joint out of potatoes and oatmeal, followed by carrot pudding 
sweetened with saccharine. 

These recipes are usually preceded by an article explaining that all the 
calories that an active person could require are present in these same 
potatoes, carrots, and oatmeal. 

But that is only half the story; even if these substitutes do contain the 
same amount of calories as the foods they represent, which is very 
rarely the case, the average English man or woman will not approach 
substitutes with enthusiasm nor eat them with relish. 

It is not that these recipes are actually nasty or indigestible (a shape 
made from grated carrots, raspberry blancmange, and sugar can be quite 
nice) it is just that most people have an insurmountable prejudice against 
being given root vegetables disguised as something else, or in fact, any 
“ersatz” food. Look at strawberry jam. Before the war many people 
would not eatcertain brands of cheap strawberry jam as it was rumoured 
that there were carrots and swedes in them. Though the carrots and 
swedes could not be detected in the taste, and were not supposed to be 
indigestible, people simply would not eat jam that called itself straw- 
berry, but was in fact carrot. They had no objection to eating vegetable 
marrow jam, provided that it did not disguise itself as something else. 


These deep-rooted psychological prejudices have a practical and 
physical result. If a man does not regard his food with enthusiasm his 
mouth will not water, nor his digestive juices secrete properly. Also, he 
will stop eating the minute his immediate hunger has been satisfied, and 
before he has really taken in enough nourishment to fortify himself 
against the cold or stored up the extra energy that he will need for 
long hours of war work. 

So it is clear that you cannot invent and adopt a new national diet 
overnight. Such things take generations. For every hundred experi- 
ments and new dishes that exceptionally gifted housewives and pro- 
fessional cooks invent, only one or two will be good enough and simple 
enough to go down in history; and these will have to pass through many 
hands before they are sufficiently developed to become national institu- 
tions. Few of the recipes of Brillat Saverin, the most famous chef of 
all time, are in use today, and these have been greatly altered. 

So, if it is impossible to invent a new diet overnight, and the ingredients 
of our old one have disappeared, what must we do? The answer is, find 
a country where for generations the food conditions have been similar, 
or at any rate fairly close to those existing here under the Government’s 
war-time food policy. 

In doing this one must remember that all diets on which large numbers 
of people exist are more or less chemically balanced, so that if you take 
one part of a nation’s food and leave out another, your health may 
suffer. For instance, it is not generally recognised that the Swedes 
drink a great deal of milk, so that to try and live on smoked fish, salt 
pork, rye bread and other typically Scandinavian dishes without the 
milk, would not be healthy, in fact it would tend to make you prone 
to tuberculosis. 

Equally, it is true that though a very large proportion of the world’s 
population lives chiefly on rice, it is not the sort of rice that is obtain- 
able here, but is whole or brown rice. In the East there is a terrible 
disease called beriberi, which is caused by dietary deficiencies due to 
eating only “white” or milled rice. The inhabitants of the Oriental 
colonial countries are increasingly suffering from beriberi. 

So in arranging the week’s menu, it is necessary not only to prepare 
appetising and “ genuine” dishes, but to know the food value of the 
materials that we now have at our disposal. 

Very roughly speaking, a proper diet requires three food elements, all 
of which are absolutely essential to health, namely: — 

1. Protem.—Which is needed for growth and the repair of waste 
tissues. It is contained in the following foods, the quantity being in 
relation to their order. 

Cheese. Dried beans, peas, lentils. Meat. Nuts. Fish. Eggs. 


Oatmeal. Milk. (Other foods contain protein, but not in any 
quantities). 


2. Carbohydrates——Which supply most of the heat and power of the 
body. They include all sugars and starches, i.e. 

Sugar. Macaroni. Rice. Flour. Dried fruits. Dried beans, etc. 
Potatoes. Bananas. Nuts. Bread. Milk, etc., etc. 

3. Fat.—Which is an important source of energy, its fuel value 
being twice that of starch and protein. Besides the ordinary fats and 
oils the following contain it: — 

Nuts. Meat. Eggs. Salmon. Herrings. Milk. Cheese. 

As well as these three main elements, mineral salts and vitamins are 

needed. 

So bearing these needs in mind, what country has been faced with our 
present food problems for generations, and how have its people tried 
to solve them? 

As far as I know no civilised country is habitually as short of protein 
as we are at present, but Italy comes the nearest. It is a poor country, 
and meat has always been an almost unobtainable luxury for the great 
majority. Despite its long coastline, fish, except anchovies, is not 
common. Cheese and dried beans are used instead of fish and meat 
as they are plentiful and cheap. The use of cheese would seem to cancel 
out Italian food as far as we are concerned, but it must be remembered 
that in the big towns parmazan is still obtainable, and that though it is 
extremely expensive it is highly concentrated, and that a little, grated, 
goes a long way. 

One Italian dish that has become international is ravioli. ‘Though it 
is easy to make, it is rarely met in English homes, but, as many people 
have eaten it in Italian restaurants and cafés, they will not be instinc- 
tively prejudiced against it. As it is such a good way of spinning out the 
meat ration, or using up little bits of rabbit, etc., I am giving a recipe 
here. The following will make enough for four hungry people. 

Ingredients.—}4 Ib. plain flour, 1 egg (or egg powder), 1 dessertspoonful 
olive oil, a pinch of salt, sufficient water to make a stiff dough. 

For the filling —One good slice of meat or rabbit, a few scraps of 
bacon, a small leek, bayleaf, thyme, a little brown stock, a teaspoon 
of grated cheese. 

Method.—Make a stiff dough with the flour, salt, oil, egg, water, and 

knead well. Let the dough stand for thirty minutes, then roll 
out very thin on a floured board and cut into rounds about 2 in. in 
diameter. On each of these rounds place a small teaspoon of the 
following mixture: — 
Put into a saucepan the finely-minced meat, chopped leek, a little 
bread soaked in milk and squeezed dry, the bayleaf, thyme, salt and 
pepper with a little stock and simmer gently, being careful not to. 
let it burn, until the leek is cooked and the stock absorbed. Then 
mixtswe should be dry. When done, remove the bayleaf and the 
sprig of thyme and add the cheese. 


Fold the rounds of dough over the filling, damping the edges and 
pressing them together so that they will not open while cooking. 
Boil the ravioli for 15 minutes, then drain and place in a hot dish. 
Cover with a sauce made with a little brown stock and tomato puree 
or katsup, and sprinkle with grated cheese. 

If you have no stock in the house a meat cube dissolved in a large 
cup of water will do. A little chopped garlic in the filling, and chopped 
olives in the sauce improves this dish in Italian eyes, but as so many 
English people dislike both these ingredients, and as they are so difficult 
to get, I have not included them. 

Another Italian dish that is familiar to many English people is Mine- 
strone soup. ‘This, if properly made, is delicious, very nourishing, and 
quite sufficient for a meal in itself. 

The day before you want the soup, make a good stock by putung 
three-penny-worth of bones in plenty of cold water and bring them to 
the boil. Skim carefully, and add the green leaves of a leek, a carrot, 
a turnip, a bayleaf, 5 cloves, 10 peppercorns, a bunch of mixed herbs, 
and salt. Simmer very gently for seven hours and then strain into a 
basin. Add a cupful of dried haricot beans. 

The next day bring the stock and the beans to the boil and simmer for 
1 hour and 3-3, then add a small cupfull each of diced carrots, turnip, 
parsnip, potato, leek, celery, a little broken macaroni, salt and pepper. 
Simmer for 20 minutes or until the vegetables are soft. Just before 
serving add a dessertspoonful of tomato puree or katsup, and sprinkle 
with gratec cheese. 

Baccala alla Vicentia (dry salt cod stew) and the famous risotto 
Milanese are two other classic Italian dishes which are both delicious 
and simple to make, but the presence of onions in both of them puts 
them out of the question. If, when the onion crop has been gathered 
in, onions are both available and cheap there are many other Italian 
foods that we might adopt, including the national dish of the provinces 
of Bergamo and Brescia, which consists of house-sparrows plucked, 
singed, wrapped in sage leaves, and grilled on a skewer! That is, if 
sparrows have not by then been “controlled” out of the market, or 
risen to prohibitive prices. 
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Rabbit-Hunting Extraordinary 
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Dead Men’s Glory 


David Martin 


I write this while a plane drones overhead, 
Yet let it be a song of life inspired! 

A distant thud. A son of man is dead, 

And dead with him the things a man desired 


Yet let it be a song of life inspired! 

And let it be a torch of dead men’s glory, 

The dead man does not know I write his story, 
This song of hope. His lease of hope expired. 


He ate the dish of life as it was seasoned, 

He paid the bill or left the table owing 

He dreamt, despaired, learned, suffered, lied and reasoned, 
He tasted rain in spring, and summers glowing. 


He harnessed horses and he did his sowing, 

He felt his shirt go wet between his shoulders; 

He carried corn before the harvest moulders 

In autumn gales which mock the mowers mowing. 


He went with women and he took their giving 
To quench his thirst for one who never came. 
He cried and laughed. He so loved life and living —— 
The dead man loved to live, life was his name! 


He slept the dark nights out in stinking alleys, 
Fought bloody battles for the royal clowns. 
He dyked the rivers; broke through hills and valleys. 
He mixed the mortar and he made the towns. 


The dead man did not know this was his own: 
The railroad and the ships, the fields, the flowers, 
Hz knew that he built London and its towers, 

The dead man did not know he owned the town. 


I sing his children songs of life inspired, 

Of battlefields and girls, of sweat and flowers. 

A man is dead. His claim has not expired 

Until the railroad and the ships, the town, are ours! 
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Sir Jocelyn Money-Counts to 


His Electors 
reported by Geoffrey Parsons 


Ladies and Gentlemen, it gives me no pleasure to speak to you tonight, 
because as a good democrat I believe that this is no time to be demo- 
cratic. What is democracy, ladies and gentlemen? Democracy is what 
we are fighting for. Very well; then we cannot fight for it and practise 
it at one and the same time. As Marie Antoinette said, you cannot 
have your cake and eat it. , 

This is no time for by-elections and petty party strife. National 
Unity, ladies and gentlemen, National Unity is what we want today, 
and I say that we must abolish all parties with the exception of that 
party on whose behalf I speak to you tonight. We must close our 
ranks and stand as one man with our backs to the wall behind our 
fiihrer—I beg your pardon, our leader—that indefeasible, indefatigable, 
indefectible, indomitable, indescribable, indubitably indispensable indi- 
vidual, Mr. er our leader. 


When I agreed to stand for election, I did not expect that I should 
have to be elected. On my nomination papers I was nominated as the 
nominee of every landed gentleman in the county; the Chamber of 
Commerce in this city united in my favour; the Labour Party agreed 
that my experience as an employer made me well fitted to represent 
the labouring masses; the local Conservative association with which 
I have the honour to be assoviated as an associate, unanimously asked 
me to follow in the footsteps of your late member the never-to-be- 
forgotten Mr. er the able, diligent and untiring Mr. er: 
er your late member. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, you all know that at the last moment the red 
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hand of Moscow reared its ugly head and disclosed a viper in your 
midst, who has the effrontery to oppose me at the polls. He stands as 
the people’s candidate for a people’s government and a peoples’ peace. 
Ladies and gentlemen, if this hireling of the Kremlin is elected it will 
show that the people are united in opposition to the people who know 
what is best for the people, and if the people begin to return people’s 
representatives it might lead to a peoples’ peace before people like us are 
in a position to impose our terms on the people that we are sending our 
people to fight. Need I say that such an event would be disastrous to 
the best interests of the best people. 

And. so I address myself to you who constitute the constituents of the 
constituency for which I offer myself as candidate for election in a 
constitutional manner as laid down in the English constitution which, 
as everybody knows, has never been properly constituted. To make an 
election speech would be a work of superero—superero—superero— 
would be a waste of your time and of mine. I will merely say that if 
you return me to the House of Commons I will unflinchingly vote yes 
on every occasion on which the whips do not instruct me to vote no, 
and vice versa as the case may be. 

As to my personal position, I think I may claim that as managing 
director of UNO’S FRUIT SALINE I am not only doing my bit, but 
am also enabling every citizen to contribute his quota to the national 
effort. And so, ladies and gentlemen, I will close my remarks by 
reading my election address which, owing to scarcity of paper, has not 
been printed. “I undertake to subscribe £500 each year to the local 
conserv. . . .” Ladies and gentlemen, there has been some careless- 
raess on the part of my secretary. This ——er document appears to be 
addressed to your excellent party chairman. 

Finally as to war aims. What are our war aims? It is hardly neces- 
sary for me to remind you of the Prime Minister’s speech in the House 
of Commons when he clearly stated that every right-minded person was 
fully aware of what we are fighting for. If you refer to his speech of 
January 16th you will find that he re-affirmed this affirmation 
which he first firmly affirmed on December 22nd. Furthermore, on 
December 22nd he referred his cavilling questioners to his speech of 
November 19th, when he quite plainly stated for all the world to hear, 
that he had nothing further to add. 

Having thus clearly crystallised this question of what we are fighting 
for, I take my leave of you with a final request that every voter will 
cast his vote for me so that my opponent who has hustled me on to the 
hustings, will not fail to forfeit the deposit which he has deposited in 
the depository. In doing so you will put this great nation one further 
step along the victorious road to final victory at the end of which we 
shall achieve the victory which alone can make us victorious. Ladies 


and gentlemen, good-night. 
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News Service 
by James Gibb 


Nowadays we can well appreciate the difficulties that faced the people 
of olden times in passing on news or events which vitally concerned 
them, with no printing press, no widespread system of transport, and 
certainly no ministry of information—official or otherwise. The 
minstrels were among those used to overcome these difficulties. 

The word minstrel now covers a whole host of meanings; but here 
he will be referred to in general as that class of poet-musician or 
professional chanter of verses whose history can be traced from the 
warfare of the Germanic tribes in Europe of the sixth century. Early 
folk poetry was already practised among these tribes, but was almost 
always closely linked to the festal dance or the rhythmic movements of 
labour itself. The technique was adapted to the conditions of tribal 
warfare by the early minstrels, who sang the praises of a brave captain 
or an individual hero on the battlefield and called on his fellow tribesman 
to emulate him. The chant of prayer before battle and the chant of 
triumph after victory made their appearance. Defeats, of course, were 
seldom recorded by these professional minstrels, whose chief réle was 
to agitate the people to warlike fervour and spread confidence in victory 
by recounting a suitable selection of past military successes adapted fos 
the occasion. At the battle of Hastings, William the Conqueror’s army 
is said to have been led into the fray by the Herald-minstrel, a brave 
warrior named Taillefer—who sang in a loud voice a war-song of Rollo 
(one of William’s ancestors) and was the first to fall in the fight. 

Previous to the Norman invasion, Anglo-Saxon minstrels had gained 
tremendous popularity in this country, and the wandering minstrel, 
chanting his verses to the accompaniment of a harp, psaltery or other 
instrument, was a familiar figure easily accepted wherever he went. In 
fact, the general casual acceptance of the minstrels in their wanderings 
led to their being used extensively as military spies and bearers of secret 
news. ‘ihe story of how King Alfred himself gained access to and 
explored the Danish camp in the disguise of a minstrel is well known. 
This disguise was so often used in those times that it was difficult to 
understand how it can have fooled anyone, if one does not realise the 
universal regard in which the minstrels were held. 

Following the Norman invasion, Anglo-Saxon minstrelsy was driven 
underground. However, it continued to keep alive the traditions of its 
heroes, and the minstrels would give voice to the peasants’ feelings 
against the invaders by singing the valiant deeds of Hereward in the 
native language. Meanwhile, the appearance of the French Troubadour 
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in the Court and noble households had its effect on the minstrels’ craft. 
Travelling minstrels were always accepted into the baronial castle 
and asked to entertain the host and guests, and assist the digestion of 
the colossal meals they were in the habit of consuming, with the chanting 
of their verses about love, chivalry, and the glorious deeds of those 
present and their families. Naturally, as historians, they were not always 
very objective; personal flattery was highly rewarded. Besides, an 
objective account of family history could not always be relied upon to 
assist the digestion. However, there is evidence to show that a hard word 
from a minstrel was a matter of grave alarm to the victim, as witness 
Henry I’s treatment of an unfortunate Norman minstrel. “Luke de 
Barre has never done me homage, but he has fought against me. He 
has composed facetiously indecent songs upon me; he has sung them 
openly to my prejudice and often raised the horse-laughs of my 
malignant enemies against me.” Henry then ordered his eyes to be 
pulled out. 

The respect and awe in which the most prominent of them were held 
rivalled that of the knights themselves; in fact they were allowed to 
wear dress almost equally extravagant. A verse of the time complains: 

“Now thei beth disgysed 
So diverselych i-digt 
That no man may knowe 
A mynstrel from a knygt 
Well ny: 

So is mekeness falt adown 
And pride arise an hye.” 

By the beginning of the 14th century a clear class division had 
appeared in the minstrel proftession between those attached to the King, 
Court or baronial households and the more humble wayfaring minstrels 
dependent upon the casual contributions of the ordinary citizen or 
hospitality of the peasants. It is from this section that we hear of the 
minstrels’ participation in a popular political movement. They them- 
selves, having to suffer continual hardships particularly under the 
terrible travelling conditions of the time, could well sympathise with 
the peasants’ appalling lot and give a ready and eloquent voice to their 
sufferings. While we know that a great part in the organisation on a 
national scale of the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381 must have been played 
by those peasants driven off the land by the enclosure of arable land 
for sheep pasture, the role of the wayfaring minstrel, himself, in many 
cases derived from the peasantry, as news-bearer and agitator, must 
not be under-estimated. It was a popular song that gave John Ball the 
text of his famous speech at Blackheath in 1381: 

“When Adam delved and Eve span 

Who was then the gentleman? ” 

Jusserand in his English Wayfaring Life of the Middle Ages accounts 


for the unity of purpose and the swiftness with which the revolt reached 
a national scale by drawing attention to the presence of a “ strong, 
active and numerous” section of wayfarers who served as news-bearers 
and national political organisers. Even kings were alarmed by thie 
extent and effect of this movement and tried to deal with it in their 
laws. As early as 1275, Edward I had passed a law which has a curious 
topical ring about it. 

“ Forasmuch. as there have heen oftentimes found in the country 
devisors of tales, whereby discord, or occasion of discord, hath many 
times arisen between the king and his people, or great men of this realm 
for the damage that hath and may thereof ensure, it is commanded that 
from henceforth none be so hardy to tell or publish any false news or 
tales, whereby discord, or occasion of discord, or slander may grow 
between the king and his people or the great men of the realm: and he 
that doth so shall be taken and kept in prison until he hath brought 
him into the court who was the first author of the tale.” 

For “ discord” or “occasion for discord” read “ alarm and despond- 
ency,” and you get a pretty picture of progress in democratic legislation 
since the Middle Ages. 

A very similar law was passed by Richard II in 1379. “In vain,” 
writes Jusserand; “two years later broke out the revolt of the peasants, 
and the deposition of the rebels when brought before the judge, leave 
no doubt as to the part played by wayfarers in the carrying of political 
news from one country to another.” 

In 1402 a law was passed by the Commons against the Welsh bards, 
accusing them of being fomentors of rebellion and cause of “les diseases 
et mischiefs en la terre de Gales.” The effect of poetry and music, 
always inseparably allied throughout the history of minstrelsy, was 
respected and feared by our rulers. They served to unify, educate and 
stimulate the people to fight in their own interests. 

With the appearance of the printing press, the art of the minstrel 
quickly waned; although his songs were still valuable to the large sections 
of the population that remained illiterate. By the time of Elizabeth the 
nobility had come to regard him as an “ interesting anachronism.” The 
profession split up; some joined the growing troupes of stage-players; 
others became ballad-singers. Nevertheless, Elizabeth saw fit to pass 
an Act to put an end to the activities of “ minstrels not belonging to any 
baron of this realme,” classing them with “ juglers, pedlars, tynkers and 
patye chapmen,” also various quacks “fayninge themselves to havte 
knowledge in phisnomye and palmestrye. . . .” They were con- 
demned as “roges, vacabounds and sturdy beggers.” 

Their work, however, came out of the lives of the people, and has had 
a lasting influence on all our secular poetry and music. 


Drawing by Jack Chen 


A Lasear Writes Home 
by Mulk Raj Anand 


From Mishtar Ghulam Mustafa, resident at 11, King’s Lane, off 
Paradise Street, Libpool, this letter is sent to his father, Chaudhri 
Ahmed Din peon, Canal Department, Village Knowan, ‘Tehsil 
Gurdaspur, District Gurdaspur. 

After salaams and respects to my mother, I have to say that by the 
grace of Allah I have reached Libpool safely, and I hasten to write to 
you because you may not read about my safety in the newspapers: in 
the Angrezi newspapers the names of only sahib seamen who have died 
or survived from pop guns, bombs and torpedos are written and not 
the names of natu seamen and Lascars; and I don’t know if the Hindu- 
stani newspapers have any news of what is goiMg on in these parts. 
Respected father ask my mother not to be frightened if she learns that 
I have been saved from death, saved just when the Angel of Death, 
Israel, flew over like an eagle and dropped bombs and sank the vessel 
in which I had been working. Twelve sahibs and twenty-three Hindu- 
stani seamen dived into the sea for ever,and I swam for four hours in the 
icy sea before a boat which was truly like Hazrat Noah’s ark picked me 
up. As you know I always laughed at the Mullah for saying everything 
was ordered by God and mocked at my mother for believing in Fate, and 
I still don’t believe in either, but I tell you one thing, the moment when 
life meets death is frightening. 

It all happened in this way: One in I was riding a bicycle—do not 
be amazed, but I learnt to ride the steel horse in an hour, it is 
simple. An imposing afsar, a second mate sahib from his ichrondh 
stopped me at the door of the docks and asked me if I wanted a boat. 
This was good luck, for I had not had a boat for four months, and in 
famine times brackish water is sweet. 

I told the sahib the time of my service on Angrezi ships which is now 
two years and three months out of the four since I left home. 

The second mate sahib said, “If you want a job as ‘deckan’ I will 
fix you, on an oil tanker running from here to Africa—six pounds a 
month and food-lodging.” 

I had never before been on such a ship. By the rules of the Angrezi 
Sarkar we Hindustani seamen are only employed on ships carrying 
cargo, species of boats for carrying goods as there are species of goods 
trains. 

I signed on and was paid some money in advance, most of which I 
sent you—I hope you got it in time to pay the mortgage on our holding. 

The Calf’s teeth seemed golden, so I came home and told some other 
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Hindustani brothers who had been without jobs from one full moon to 
another for six months. And they too went and signed on. We said 
to ourselves we would go and see new lands and have some experience. 
How could we know, father, that the Eagles would swoop down on us 
and that we pigeons would flutter and, leaving haif to seek the whole, 
some of us would drown without finding bottom. 

But there is a war on in these parts and no one knows much nowadays, 
because the sea is alive with electricity and the sky is replete with 
thunder, and the wonder is that I am alive to tell the tale. 

Perhaps it was the Captain Sahib of the ship who was to blame. We 
were two days out at sea but never saw him on deck. Then the steward 
sahib appointed me a kind of bearer and it was my duty to take cocoa 
to the afsars. I went to the Captain Sahib’s cabin. As soon as I 
opened the door a stout old sahib, as fat and strong as the wrestler 
Gama, rushed at me from where he sat by the table, shouting, “ bledy 
fool.” True,it was my mistake because I had not knocked before entering, 
as is the custom in these lands. But the Captain shot a kick at 
me. . . I ran, taking my own face. 

The steward sahib was kind, however, and told me not to take this to 
heart, as the skipper, which means the Captain in Angrezi, was fond of 
the bottle and hard on the crew as a spider on the flies. 

Our sleeping quarters were better than on other ships; the bed mats 
were full of cotton instead of straw; and we had two blankets each, and 
there were no fleas though there were some bugs and cockroaches. But 
we did not trouble about them, for to eat the food of beggary is to warm 
yourself at the fire of chaff and the bread of work is alone honourable— 
though it is work and sleep for a sailor, more work than sleep. 

When we touched port and the oil was emptied we had to go down 
to the tanks with buckets and cloths and clean them out. The smell 
is similar to that in Rahmat’s oil mill, father, and it gives one a head- 
ache, besides stirring the bile. I kept some black pepper seeds in my 
mouth which Hakeem Hasham Ali used to prescribe for sickness and 
I fared well. And we were given a ration of rum to put more life into 
us after we had cleaned the tanks, for it was cold work. And all was 
well until the calamity visited us which was to visit us. 

We were on our way back in an angry sea. And, suddenly, before we 
knew where we were a steel bird flew over us. 

The third mate aimed a pop gun and fired at the bird as it swooped 
down on us, like the eagle which snatched the fried bread out of 
my hand when I was a child. ; 

The eagle’s excrement is said to spread leprosy whenever it falls. The 
filth which this steel bird excreted and which at first fell in the sea 
spread a poisonous smoke all over us. 

For a while this raider from the skies made off and we breathed freely, 
though no one could feign a sleepy walk after the shock it gave us. 
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The Captain, the first, second and the third mate were all running in a 
confusion. 

Some of the lascars and I touched our ears. 

But before we had turned to look, lo! the raider had sent a bigger 
steel bird as if the first little angel disguised as an eagle had come just 
to announce our doom and then Hazrat Israel himself had appeared, 
disguised as a bigger eagle, to drown us in the deluge. 

The angel of Death roared across our ship, hovered round it, turned 
tail and returned again and again, dropping bombs and scattering bullets, 
till the tanker became a cauldron in which life was being roasted like 
grain. 

The first, the second, and the third mate fired back with pop guns, 
but a few pulses will not burst the stars and the angel of annihilation 
had done his work. Our ship was on fire and so were our blistering 
hearts and smoky clay. 

I was standing beside our bosun who was wounded on the deck. I 
tied a piece of my long shirt on his arm and chest. But, father, truly 
he was a brave man. He did not moan or speak, only he could not help 
the tears in his eyes. I asked him whether he was badly wounded. He 
shook his head but he said he had been married only a month and his 
wife would be sad to know he was dead. The Angrezi seamen too, 
father, have the same hearts as us folk. In fact they love their women 
more openly. Don’t think I am shameless or have turned a Christian, 
but while we Hindustanis beat about the bush the Europeans catch 
the bird. ‘ 

The ship was sinking and the crew was jumping overboard. 

I lifted the bosun and flung him near a boat and then jumped off 
myself. But when I looked round in the water I could not see him. 
And from now on each one fought for his own life and for those 
immediately near him. 

I swam and swam and swam until my body was numb with cold and 
stiff. I remembered mother, not because I didn’t think of you, but 
because her name comes to me every time I am in danger, and I almost 
gave up, only straining to keep afloat, thinking in one breath there are 
thousand breaths. 

And then, wonder of wonders, a ship came towards us. It had got a 
message from a brave man on our ship who had struck out the telephone 
without wires in all directions before he had been killed. 

Only seventeen of us were picked up, father, and today there is dark- 
ness in many homes. But I tell you that it is just-chance that I am 
alive and sit here in the café sipping tea and writing to you a letter 
from my grateful heart. 

You used to say that the ways of God are strange, but truly the ways 
of man are stranger. If a man slays another man in a street he is a 
murderer and is hung by the law courts, but if one Sarkar fights another 
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there is no one to do justice between them, for both sides claim that 
right is on their side. Oh, it is a mad world, father! Brother pitted 
against brother, kinsman against kinsman. And treachery, murder, lies, 
murder, lies, treachery heaped on one another like the debt on our family. 

No one calls his own curds spoiled, but even some of the seamen 
sahibs say that they have done many things to our country which are 
wrong and that we brother seamen will join hands and all wrongs shall 
be rights. 

Acha if our own raj comes I hope all debts will be cancelled so that 
T can return home, for farming is best, trades next, service is poverty 
and beggary worst of all. 

Again with my respectful salaams to you and my mother and pats on 
the heads of my brothers and sisters, I am your son, Ghulam Mustafa. 


Religious Consolations 
by Max Sorel 


Into the wretchedly-built town of X the War Office has crammed not 
less than 10,000 troops. It almost looks as though they are doing it for 
a bet. Or some General, stung by criticism in the baser organs of the 
press, has perhaps decided to demonstrate his capacity to overcome in 
heroic and Herculean fashion, all obstacles placed by nature, the trans- 
port system, and common sense in the way of thrusting an impressive 
number of troops into this town which, according to vulgar standards 
of health and decency, was already unpleasanily overcrowded, and had 
been for years. 

It is certain that if there had been a canal at X, which mercifully 
there is not, troops would have been brought in that way too, and be 
sleeping on the barges at this minute. 

Among those taking part in this housing experiment is my friend 
Benjamin. With two other private soldiers he shares one full-size single 
bed and one somewhat stunted single bed in one very small room of a 
jerry-built house with an outside lavatory, which has three other rooms, 
very full occupied by two civilian families. 

It would be possible to paint a moving and realistic picture of con- 
ditions in this billet. Tio cut a long story short, it may be stated without 
fear of successful contradictions that conditions are beastly. 

This state of affairs proved prejudicial to the national war effort of 
Benjamin and his two companions. At moments when they should have 
been attending to the educational lecture on Some Aspects of the Novels 
of Sir Walter Scott, or listening to the Prime Minister on the canteen 
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wireless, or simply appreciating the comradeship of life in our People’s 
Army, the harsh truth is that their minds were occupied with a single 
thought—how to escape from this beastly billet into a better one. 

Investigation indicated that at an approximate estimate, 85 per cent 
of the billets in X were also beastly. The outlook was depressing. 

“ For instance,” said one of Benjamin’s companions, “if one of us was 
to be a Mason or something he’d go round to the local Masons and 
give them the old high sign and they’d have to get him a billet.” “ None 
of us are Masons.” “‘ No.” 

‘This conversation, however, turned Benjamin’s thoughts in a definite 
religious direction. He decided to visit the local Rabbi. On the way 
he reflected: as follows: — 

“Tt may be taken for granted that in a town of this size there must 
be some well-to-do members of the Jewish community. Retired business 
men. Solid characters, in close touch with the Rabbi. On hearing of 
the plight of a Jewish soldier billeted in their town, these persons, from 
motives of patriotism and humanity, will be only too willing to provide 
a better billet. In a house of that character nothing will be easier than 
to provide me with a room to myself. Hot water. Good food of an 
evening will be a matter of course. Probably the householder in question 
will have a daughter. A lively, attractive girl.” 

If the Rabbi of X had been the world-famous Wonder Rabbi of 
Mukacevo, whose soul in 1915 entered for five minutes into the physical 
body of a Russian Field Marshal and thus stopped a Cossack attack on 
the town, higher hopes could hardly have been pinned upon him. 

He was a person of exceedingly business-like appearance and manner. 
Popping up from behind his desk, he looked like a man who would 
cease to believe in his own existence if the authorities failed to produce 
his birth’ certificate. 

Benjamin explained his business. Bad billet, possibly some member 
of the Jewish community glad to help a young Jewish soldier, etc. 
“Jewish are you? ” said the Rabbi briskly. ‘“ And your name is? ” 

Benjamin told him. 

The Rabbi began to whisk rapidly through a card index. “ You are 
not on my index,” he said. “ Extraordinary thing. I am supposed to 
be informed by the Army authorities, just as the Church of England 
parson, the Wesleyans and Baptists, and so on, are all informed about 
members of their faith who happen to be among soldiers quartered in 
their particular town. Well, never mind. Take these.” 

With incredible speed he jerked a number of printed cards, forms and 
a printed envelope out of drawers in front of him, thrust them into 
Benjamin’s hand and continued, “ Now you just fill up those forms, put 
them in the envelope, and send them off to that address,” which was 
the address of a certain leading Rabbi in London. 

Benjamin looked at these forms in mystification, “ You think the thing 
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must be arranged through London?” he enquired disappointedly. 

“Of course, of course,” said the Rabbi of X. “That’s in case you 
get killed, die in some way or other while you’re here. You fill in these 
forms, and the Jewish community wili be able to take charge of the 
burial of your body.” 

“But I don’t care what happens to my body once I’m dead,” cried 
Benjamin, “I just don’t give a damn.” 

“Now, now,” said the Rabbi, “that’s not at all the sort of attitude I 
want to see. You don’t want to make a nuisance of yourself, do you? ” 

“Certainly not,” said Benjamin, “but as a matter of fact I am an 
atheist. I am not a professing Jew at ali. I registered as an atheist 
when I came into the Army.” 

“That’s bad,” said the Rabbi. “ In that case, you’re down as C. of E. 
They always put the atheists down as C. of E.,” he added bitterly. 

“They didn’t with me,” proudly responded Benjamin. “They were 
very decent about it. They put down ‘atheist,’ I watched them write 
it. I am a Jew, but I am also an atheist.” 

Feeling that he possibly had approached the Rabbi on false pretences, 
and ought to give him a sporting chance, he added, “ of course if you 
want to try to convert me, I shall be glad to give you the opportunity.” 

“Useless,” said the Rabbi with decision. “I should be wasting my 
time. A man of your age must know his own mind by now, and in 
war time like this I am exceedingly busy. Well now, about your 
ody. ea: 5” 

“Damn my body,” said Benjamin passionately, “ What difference does 
it make once I’m dead? ” 

“Now, now, now,” said the Rabbi testily, “You don’t want to make 
difficulties do you? Just think, supposing you die suddenly, suppose you 
get killed, today, tomorrow, next week?’ Benjamin had a sensation as 
though life in X had all at once become exceedingly dangerous and 
unpredictable. As though a train might run off the lines that minute 
and charge into the Rabbi’s office with fatal results. | However, he 
persisted. 

“So what? ”” he enquired. 

“Well,” said the Rabbi, “have you considered who would bury you ” 

“Well,” said Benjamin, “after all people are dying every day. They 
get buried all right. What’s the difficulty? ” 

“But who do you imagine would bury you?” insisted the Rabbi. 

“Well, I suppose the authorities .” said Benjamin vaguely. 

“ Exactly,” shouted the Rabbi, “The Goyim. Gentiles burying people 
the Jewish community ought to be taking the responsibility for. And 
that,” he cried, “is the way anti-semitism starts. Jewish bodies lying 
about, and the Gentiles having to bury them.” 

Benjamin had a terrible vision of the future. A touch of flu, double 
pneumonia develops, dead, my little corpse in a coffin, Gentiles forced to 
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bury it, fury sweeps Britain, whispering campaign by the fascists, anti- 
semitic riots, beatings in jthe East End. 

“ Naturally,” he said, “I wouldn’t care for my body to start a wave 
of anti-semitism. J’ll fill in these forms just as you say. And now, 
about this question of possibly finding someone who could offer me a 
better billet? ” 

The Rabbi returned to his card index, whisked out a card. 

“Of course,” he said, “ You must understand that X is a terribly 
crowded place these days.” “I do, I do,” said Benjamin. “ Still,” said 
the Rabbi, ‘if you go down and see Mr. Jacobs at this address I think 
he may be able to squeeze you in.” 

“Squeeze? ” asked Benjamin with apprehension. 

“Well, he doesn’t have a very large house. Just the four rooms.” 

“He lives there alone? ” 

“Oh no, there are two families living in three of the rooms.” 

“And tthe other room? ” 

“Tt has two beds in it, one quite a good size. And so far there are 
only two men billeted in it.” 

Benjamin thanked the Rabbi and returned to his beastly billet. ‘“ Any 
luck?” they asked him. “J have been promised a first-rate coffin,” 
said Benjamin. ‘There can be no doubt that the corpse-disposal 
facilities in this Army are well attended to.” 


Wood Cut by “ Buck” 


To Whom It May Concern 
Michael Finn 


Then take your pity, comfortable sir, 

Since that at best is all you ever gave us; 
Pick up your fashionable pen and leave us 

And hurry off to find a publisher 

Quick, while the price is high on learned libel 
Quick, for the competition, sir, is keen: 
Explain it in a weekly magazine 

Or nickel thriller—anywhere you’re able, 

But simply, so the most unlettered bandit 
Among the powerful can understand it, 

And humbly, that the rich may be forgiving— 
Explain how for an unconsidered minute 
(Until you found that there was nothing in it) 

You stood with those who labour for a living. 


Confidential Document 


With City pundits, industrial magnates, and some Labour leaders 
united in “viewing with alarm” the possibilities of strikes in industry, 
and the “inflationary” dangers of wage increases, it is interesting to 
discover that their views on how to win a war were held and expressed 
many years ago by one of the most famous military leaders in the world 
—Field Marshal Ludendorff. 

“T entirely agree with Your Excellency that further strikes are being 
prepared, and that in some places are liable actually to break out. . . . 
In view of the probability of an enormous increase in the demand for 
munitions and material at an early date, a strike can have the most 
exceptionally unfavourable effects. . . . Now that the High Court 
has given its unqualified opinion that a strike in war time is treason, to 
my mind it is now only a question of drawing the practical and possible 
conclusions, particularly in the sense that we must now regard instiga- 
tions to strike and the possession of knowledge that a strike is to take 
place as crimes. 

“In this way it should in my opinion be possible to seize strike agitators 
in good time. . 

“In connection with the strike question I should like also to refer 
briefly to the wage question. According to a report I have received 
from the Coal Mining Association, the Arbitration Commission has 
expressed the expectation that in February further wage rises in the 
pits will occur. . . . I see in the proceedings of this Arbitration Com- 
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mission a most exceptional danger. 

“For just as soon as wages are raised in one place, the fight for wage 
increases goes forward all along the line. But there is absolutely no 
ground for wage increases. Quite the contrary. It is, as I have 
repeatedly emphasized, of particular importance gradually to reduce the 
existing high wages in the same way as the high profits of the companies. 
I must leave to you the question how far it is possible . . . . for the 
matter to be explained in this sense to the Chairmen of the Arbitration 
Commissions.” 

These are extracts from a confidential memorandum sent from the 
General Headquarters of Marshal Ludendorff to the German Minister 
of War on February 18, 1918. 

Every effort was made to act ee the General’s advice oT the 
interests of the national war effort.” 

The document appears in the official proceedings of the Reichstag 
Committee appointed after the last war to enquire into the “ Causes 
of the German Collapse in the Year 1918.” 
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